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From the Christian World. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


In the Christian World, of Sixth month 3d 
is a review of the proceedings of the late 
“London Yearly Meeting,” from which we 
gather some of the most interesting particu- 
lars to lay before our readers. We are ins 
debted to the kindness of a Friend who for- 
warded the clippings for our use: 


The Friends concluded their annual Lon- 
don gathering on Friday, having devoted ten 
days altogether to the consideration of the 
varidbs subjects brought before them, includ- 
ing the preliminary meetings of the ministers. 

The reports of the Foreign Missions of the 
Society were very interesting. A meeting, 
conducted after the manrer of Friends, on 
Mount Lebanon, has 200 regular attendera, 
of whom 30 are in membership. Another 
gathering of 200 assemble at Ramallah, in 
Palestine, near the ancient Bethe). In Ma- 
dagaecar there are 2,500 scholars and 92 
churches under the care of the Friends in the 
island. At Hoshungabad, in Hindostan, 
there is nearly completed a Friends’ meeting- 
house, which will be the first building of the 
kind in the vast Indian Peninsula. The 
Mexican mission of the Society is almost ex- 
clusively supported by the American Friends. 
It is under the direction of Samuel A. Purdie, 
a devoted Christian, whose life has been re- 
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peatedly attempted by persons jealous of the 
spread of spiritual religion in that region. 
Twenty-five of the converts to this simpler 
faith have of late years been assassinated in 
Mexico. But the good work grows neverthe- 
less, and the blood of the martyrs is still seen 
to be the seed of the Church. A peculiar 
feature of the Mexican Friends’ Meeting is 
the establishment of a Quaker order of Dea- 
cons and Deaconesses for the systematic ser- 
vice of the Church and the care of the poor. 
One of the Syrian Friends, Dr. Beshara, at- 
tended the Yearly Meeting and gave an in- 
teresting account of the Lebanon mission. 
In speaking of his own medical department, 
he described the great need for a hospital for 
the patients brought to the mission. Isaac 
Sharp, of Middlesborough, is still traveling, 
as a Friends’ itinerant missionary, in Mada- 
gascar. He has spent a year there and two 
years in South Africa. He will next proceed 
to Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand and the 
Pacific Islands. The Friends at home have 
liberally subscribed for his expenses, which, 
in three years have amounted to £2,400. 
This is a very reasonable amount, considering 
the difficulties involved. In Australia, Joseph 
James Neave, formerly of Leiston, has been 
doing good mission work. His expenses are 
almost nothing; for he performs most of his 
journeys on foot, and lodges at times in the 
bush, or in hollow trees. Some of his Eng- 
lish Friends have had to object to his exces- 
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sive celf-denial in his modes of operation, for 
he carries mirsicnary economy to a needless 
‘and undesirable extreme, though with the 
noblest of motives. In one way and another, 
the Friends of Great Britain and Ireland are 
now epending abcut £8,000 a year in foreign 
mission work. ° ° ; 

In connection with Home Missions, much 
discussion tock place on the holding a recent 
series of Gereral Mectings, or revival gather- 
ings, not eq much for Friends themselves as 
for the public. Some encouraging acccunts 
were given of these operations, on which the 
Divine blessing has manifestly rested. A 
few epeakers took objection to the practice of 
singing hymns at these meetings, which they 
objected to as unquakerly, and not in ac- 
coidance with the customs of the Friends of 
200 yeaissgo. Isaac Brown replied that the 
true principle is to go back to the Divine 
authority of 1800 years ago, rather then to 
mere human opinions of 200 yesrs’ intro- 
ductior. He held that the influences of the 
Holy Spirit are permitted to attend the sing- 
ing of hymns es well as silent meditations. 
However, it appeared to be the prevailing feel- 
ing of the Yearly Meeting, that in all these gen- 
eral assemblies there should ke eecured, if pos- 
sible, some considerable periods of silent 
prayer. Edwin Pumphrey staied that at 
some General Meetings, where there had been 
little or no silence at alJ, come of the atten- 
ders bad afterwards made complaint that 
they had been inveigled into what turned out 
to be not-uch a mcde of worth'p as they hed 
desired ard bad understcod by the usual 
Queker mode. A cue proporticn of prayer- 
ful meditation in silence, by each individual, 
with a moderate amount of animating ow 
ing, is what is to be cought in all there 
General Meetings, as, indeed, in every de- 
votional gathering. 

Henry Pease, of Darlington, introduced 
the rubject of Peace to the Yearly Meeting, 
especially in ccnnection with the Peace 
Society, for the funds of which (now in a 
very low condition) be entreated more liberal 
subscriptions frcm the Friends, Francis Frith 
and several other Friends reminded the 
meting of the important Parlismentary 
motion in favor of International Disarma- 
ment which Henry Richard, M. P., will in- 
troduce into the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, June 15ih. The Friends, in their 
varicus districts, were advised to send up pe- 
titions to the House of Commons in support 
of this motion. Both the Yearly Meetings 
of men and women agreed alto to adopt 
similar petitions for the Cenomination as a 
whole. 

A Manchester Friecd made an animated 
speech in reference to the annual circular 
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letter, or “ Epistie,” issued by the Londcn 
Yearly Meeting to its members generally. 
He thought that, from year to year, there was 
;too much sameness, end too much of mere re- 
ligious truism, in this important document. 
It was good, but might be decidedly im- 
proved. Several other speakers thoroughly 
supported this view; others, again, seemed to 
shrink from any change. Ultimately, the 
meeting reverted to the old course, and the 
“ Epistle,” though adopted by the Assembly 
as a whole, was found to be hardly of that 
nature which many had hoped for. It is, 
perbaps, the one weak element connected with 
this Yearly Meeting. For it devotes too 
disproportionate a space to such minor sub- 
jecta as a deprecation of the Ordivancer, 
rather than to the setting forth of the great 
fundamentals of Christianity and the practi- 
cal workings of religicus philanthrepy. It 
may be here explained, for the general 
reader, that circumstances have lately unduly 
excited several influential Friends on this 
point. Firstly, at a meeting of ministers, 
two of that body, from Manckester ard Kent 
respectively, complained to the Assembly that 
a large number of young Friends and others, 
more or less aeanih ,entertain the view being 
held by nearly all the Churches of Christen- 
dom— Episcopalian and Noncomformist alike 
—tkat baptirm and the Lord’s Supper, whilst 
they should be really spiritual in their nature, 
should not be wholly separated from the ma- 
terial elements. Ore of these two speakers 
added, “It is not the indifferent or the 
worldly amongst our members who hold this 
view, but it is some of the most spirituel ; 
indeed, the very flower of the Society.” Yet 
such are real and consistent Friends in their 
cordial adherence to the fundamental coc- 
trines of the Holy Spirit’s guivance, and the 
importance of a universal recognition of in- 
dividual responsibility to God. But they 
bold views, either one way or the other, cn 
the Ordinances, to be not absolutely funda- 
mental as to membership in their Society. 
Hence they feel excused from separation from 
their Society, even where they think others 
of its members ere in a minor error. Se- 
condly, a minister of the Friends, whilst 
traveling on mission service lately, adopted 
the view that baptism should really include 
the use of material water, and not be ex- 
clutively an invisible operation. These events 
have alarmed many Friende. Hence one 
reascn for the anti ordinarce zeal of certain 
documents and lectures now or recently 
emanating from the Scciety. Some thought- 
ful Friencs think this couree tends to defeat 
its own aim, irasmuch as it is deep Scripture 
study, acd much prayer which bave led man 

of the members to modified views in this di- 
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rection. Some of these are so far thoroughly 
conservative Friends that they do not wish to 
urge outward baptism or the Eucharist upon 
their fellow members of a different opinion, 
but they claim full liberty, on various Scrip- 
tural grounds, to approve these ordinances 
for the Church Universal. «< * 

One sitting of the Yearly Meeting was de- 
voted to the consideration of the relief of the 
distress occasioned in Connemara, Mayo and 
other parts of Ireland by the failure of the 
harvests and fisheries Jast year. J. H. Tuke, 
who has recently distributed relief from the 
Society to those districts, gave some affecting 
narratives of the sufferings he had witnessed. 
Further subscriptions were agreed to. 

Justice Sir Edward Fry delivered an able 
speech on the evils of the opium trade with 
China. He showed that the habit of opium- 
chewing is more degrading in its effects and 
more hopeless of cure than even inveterate 
gin drinking. Yet millions of Chinese are 
being ruined, soul and body, through the 
forced importation of opium, actually grown 
and sold by the British Government in India. 
A memorial and deputation to Mr. Gladstone, 
on this question, were decided on by the 
Yearly 
J. W. Pease, M. P. But a hope was also 
expressed that the other Churches in this 
country would soon begin to feel their re- 
sponsibilities in regard to this enormous na- 
tional sin. 

One morning was spent in discussing the 
education of the Society’s youth. There are 
about twenty-five public and private boardiag 
schools amongst the Friends. Some of these 
possess large endowments, It was suggested 
by Smith Harrison, of London, that for the 
more economic and satisfactory appropriation 
of these funds, the schools should be re- 
organized, or graded, so that several of these 
institutions should be exclusively appropri- 
ated to the younger children, and placed en- 
tirely under the care of female teachers, 
whilst the older scholars might, in other 
buildings, receive a more advanced collegiate 
or technical education. Various speakers 
approved this proposal, and it may, perhaps, 
ultimately be carried into effect. 

The Durham Friends brought a proposition 
before the Yearly Meeting for more decided 
Scciety action on the subject of temperance. 
But Wm. White, of Birmingham, J. 8. Fry, 
of Bristol, and many others thou;ht that the 
Fr ends have already been very exemplary, 
both by precept and example, in this direc. 
tion aud can hardly go further, except to re- 
new former exhortations to temperance. This 
was agreed to, with the addition of a petition 
to the government for the closing of public 
houses on Sundays. Opinions were also ex- 


eeting, on the recommendation of 
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pressed that further practical steps might be 
taken in encouraging the opening of places 
for non-alcoholic refreshment as far as pos- 
sible, and in promoting spproaches towards 
temperance by persons not prepared to go the 
full length of total abstinence, as, for ex- 
ample, never to drink on an empty stomach, 
but only 
children at least to habits of abstinence. 


at meals, and to train all voung 


Stanley Pumphrey gave an interesting 


account of his late extensive mission visit to 
the American Friends. 


greatly praised their Christian energy and 
zeal. 


during this Yearly Meeting, by several in- 


On the whole, he 
Alluding to some criticisms made, 


fluential Friends as to the want of discrimi- 
pation often shown by American Friends in 
the admissions to membership, and aleo in the 
sanctioning of mission journeys by ministers, 
of whom, sometimes, very little was known, 
he remarked that much allowance must be 
made for the circumstances of the American 
Friends. Many of them are very poor and 
have not had much education. In one dis- 
trict he was told that scarcely any Friend 
there possessed books of the total value of 
one pound, They have very few books in-~ 
deed. Many of their ministers are out of 
pocket by their Gospel journeys, sometimes 
toa large amount. In this way their ministers 
are a self-denying body. Some of them make 
great sacrifices for their Lord. The American 
Friends generally have also, of late years, 
shown an increasing disposition to contribute 
to the traveling expenses of their ministers, 
both at home and when journeying in 
Europe. 

The Yearly Meeting, as a whole, has been 
characterized by mutual edification and har- 
mony. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“BUY THE TRUTH, AND SELL IT NOT.” 


Thus spake the wise King Solomon. And 
in reviving the exhortation as a subject for 
present thought, it may be well to examine in 
what connection the word Truth is here used. 
To the mind of the writer the word symbol- 
iz+s the inflowings of Divine Love, Light, 
Life, Wisdom, Power, and the import of the 
exhortation is that we pay the required value 
to make these inflowings ours, And what is 
the price asked for them? Each heart knows 
in detail the answer to this question; but a 
general answer may be, It is a surrender of 
our se)f-will to Divine control. 

In accordance with this view, the latter 
part of our text, “‘sell it not,” incites us to 
watchfulness, that we let nothing deprive us 
of this possession, and that we part not with 
this rich treasure for any mere worldly al- 
lurement, however tempting. 
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Admitting the fact that we “buy the Truth” | his unostentatious acts uf benevolence, and 


when we surrender the whole being to Divine| the bequests which his will contains are con- 


guidance, and that we “sell it” when we 
break the contract, and bow again to the 
government of worldly pleasures, treasures 
and interests, let us examine how our account 
stands, and see what is its record. 

If we find that our receipis are less than 
our expenditures, we may reasonably fear 
that we have been spending “our money for 
that which is not bread, and our labor for 
that which ratisfieth not.” If our hourly or 
daily record fails to show that we have re 
ceived day by day the inflowings of the stream 
of Love and Life, of Wisdom and of Strength, 
a close examination will doubtless also show 
that the cause rests with us; we have failed 
to pay the price. We have not made theen- 
tire surrender, and it is this surrender alone 
that insures the full inflow of Heavenly 
pe. A submission to known duty ever 

rings a full return. None need fear a dis- 
appointment. 

Were the exhortation, “Buy the Truth, 
and sell it not,” received in its full signifi- 
cance, and allowed to influence our thoughts 
and movements amid the details of our every- 
day life, our happiness would be greatly in- 
creased, while now it is often sadly marred by 
an undue devotion to worldly interests, and a 
willingness to “sell the Truth” for the pur- 
chase of those things which not only perish 
with the using, but which often leave behind 
them a painful sting in the remembrance of 
mis spent time and wasted nates a for 


good. 
Philadelphia, Sixth mo. 25th, 1880. 





SAMUEL MARTIN’S BEQUESTS FOR EDUCATION. 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, 
under date of Sixth month 25th, states that 

“Samuel Martin, a prominent member of 
the Society of Friends at Kennett Square, 
this ccunty, who died on the 17th inst., has 
left, it is ascertained, liberal bequests to 
promote the cause of education. One of these, 
$15,000, he gives to three trustees, William 
M. Hayes, Prof. George L. Maris and Henry 
Sharpless, all of this borough, to be used as 
a fund for the education at the State Normal 
School, West Chester, of young men and wo- 
men who are members of Birmingham Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends. [Birmingham Month- 
ly Meeting includes the meeting at this place 
with thore of Goshen and Birmingham]. He 
also leaves $20,000 for the benefit of the 
Friends’ school at Kennett Square. Friend 
Martin, who died at an advanced age, was 
unmarried, and had during a large part of 
his life conducted a boarding-school at Ken- 
nett Square. He was always remarkable for 


sistent with many other acts of liberality.” 

A fiiend, familiar with the feets, adds: 

“The echool at Kennett was founded by 
Samuel Martin. Some five or eix years ago, 
he purchaeed of that Monthly Meeting ground 
adjoining the meeting: hcure for aschool-houee, 
on which be had erected a substantial brick 
building et his expense. After its comple- 
tion he furnished it with modern appliances, 
the whole ccsting him $15,000, and subse 
quently donated it to Kennett Meeting, with 
the restriction that it should always be ke; t 
as a Friends’ school, the teachers and pupils 
to attend the week-day meetings. By the 
above notice he has endowed it for the benefit 
of all coming time.” 


cece anna 
THE EYE OF FAITH. 


We are aware, when we look into our- 
selves, of certain distinct classes of opera— 
tions going on within the inner man. We 
designate them by various forms of speech. 
Sometimes we apply to them the term 
“nature,” as when we speak of our intellec- 
tual, rational, moral nature. Sometimes we 
call them functions of the soul. Sometimes, 
for convenience’ sake, we speak of them as 
parts of the soul, without intending thereby 
to deny the indivisibility of the immaterial 
principle. Our books of psychology and of 
intellectual philosophy describe the pereep- 
tive, rational, emotional, esthetic and moral 
faculties, and ascertain the conditions and 
laws of their operation. But this enumera- 
tion does not exhaust our human pature. 
Above these faculties is a range of faculties, 
which I will name the spiritual faculties, 
which take hold of infinity and eternity, 
which recognize absolute love and imperative 
right, the possession of which makes man 
capable of religion, the exercise of which is 
superseneual life. As the bodily sight re- 
veals the objects which concern our outward 
life, gives us a vivid sense of their reality 
and enables us to move about among them 
freely, so the spiritual sight enables us to 
recognize spiritual objects, gives us an in- 
siinctive sense of their realuy, and enables 
us to deal with them as objective entities, 

I conceive that this inward sense is in all 
respects analogous to the bodily senses, eub- 
ject to similar limitations, and open to some 
of the same questions. It is open, for exam- 
ple, to the question, Does its perception 
necesrarily imply the objective reality of 
what it perceives? And that question must 
receive the same answer as in the case of 
bodily perception, namely, that, though the 
difficulty presented admits of no solutiun that 
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can b3 put into a satisfactory logical form, it 
perpetually receives a practical solution from 
an iadestractible instinct of our nature. The 
sturdiest metaphysical doubter of the reality 
of outward things cannot help acting as if 
they were real. Only weak and diseased 
eyes bring into doubt the reality of what 
they seem to see. If our spiritual sight is 
normally kealthy and strong, we shall move 
about with as much assurance and freedom 
in the one world as in the other. 

The perceptions of the spiritual sight are 
subjective in the same sense and degree in 
which the bodily senses are so, and in no 
other. Now, notwithstanding the acknowl- 
edged subjectivity of the perceptions of sense, 


it is a fundamental principle of belief that 


what I sze I take for granted that every other 
man will ses who looks in the same direction. 
If he does not, I account for the fact, not by 
the subjectivity of my percep‘ion, but by the 
imperfection of his vision. Just so with 
spiritual perception, 
the “Church is cut off from communication 
with the world by reason of the affirmations 
of its faith being purely subjective.” I 
think, for the reason just stated, that there is 
no ground for this assertion. 
one who claims to possess spiritual insight 
does not necessarily preclude him from access 
to one who says that he possesses it not, but 
suggests the method by which he is to be ap- 


proached. That methol is not the way of 


logic. If a man declares himself insensible 
to the beauty of a landscape with which I 
am charmed I would not attempt to reason 
him into the enjoyment of it. The trouble 
with him is that his sense of beauty is dor- 
mant or undeveloped, and needs to bo awak- 
ened and brought into exercise. Auy process 
that tends to produce that effect comes withia 
the proper mode of treating such a case. The 
methods of awakening and educating the 
spiritual will be the subject of a future com- 
munication. It will be sufficient to say here 
that it is not necessary to suppose that the 
spiritual sight is ever so utterly lost that a 
miracle is needed to re-create it. A bodily 


sense may be destroyed by the destruction of 


its organ; but every spiritual faculty is a na- 
tive element of the soul, and, like it, inde- 
structible, Every man has within him the 

erm of every faculty and quality that be- 
dongs to the most perfeetly developed of hu- 
man souls; and, however they may be over- 
laid and stinted, there are methods by which 
they may ba called forth and made to germi- 
nate and fructify. 

Moreover, the parceptions of spiritual 
insight, like those of the bodily senses, are 
subject to the criticism of reason. « Notwith- 
standing our outward life is to so great an 






It has been said that 


The position of 








extent dominated by the sway of the senses, 
we are sometimes compelled by reason to 
admit that we have not seen what we seemed 
to see. Seeing is not always, what the pro- 
verb says it is, believing. As we push off 


from shore the land, and not our vessel, seems 
to move, and it requires some effurt of thought 
to make the reality seem real. Men will 
probably continue forever to speak of the 
rising of the sun, though they well know that 
it is not the sun that rises, but the horizon 
that sinks, All the knowledge we get from 
all sources must be co-ordinated, harmonized 
and unified by reason. The perceptions of 
= spiritual sense are no exceptions to this 
rule. 

The relation of our spiritual nature to all 
the other parts or functions of our nature is 
that of regal superiority. It is above them 
all. Itis the highest thing in us. No psy- 
chology is perfect that does no! give an ac- 
count of it. No system of education is com- 
plete that does not aim at the development 
and training. No man is a fairly propor- 
tioned man in whom the life and exercise of 
this part of his nature do not oceupy the 
high and large place that rightfully belongs 
to it. All the lower faculties attain their 
highest perfection and efficiency only when 
inspiration flows down into them from this 
higher region. The man in whom the logical 
understanding, the analytical faculty, the 
capacity of nice inductive observation are 
most highly trained and in most acute and 
vigorous exercise is less than half a man if 
he lacks spiritual insight. 

Oar spiritual faculties and capacities indi- 
cate the direction of our future development. 
Oar race is in a course of endless progress, 
It does not yet appear what we shall be. It is 
believed by some that truths that now seem to 
us intuitive were once in dimmest uncertainty, 
and that our present assurance of them was 
gained by ages of painful induction. How- 
ever that may be, we may reasonably antici- 
pate the time when spiritual truths, of which 
only the purest and most exalted souls have 
now but occasional glimpses, will become the 
permanent and unquestionable possession of 


all souls, when the universal presence of God 


will be as bright to the inward eye of every 
mau as the sun in the heavens now is to the 
bodily sight. This glorious inheritance will 
be won for the race by those who have faith in 
the intimations of the spirit; who believe 
that, faint and vague as they may often be, 
they are more trustworthy than the clearer, 
but narrower, dictates of the uaderstanding. 
It is the glory of these spiritual iatimations 
that on their outer side they are indefinite 
and inexpressible. The man who resolves 
that he will accept nothing as trath that can- 
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for the purpose of worshipping Him, instead 
of rushing into His presence with speeches of 
our own contriviog, the fruits of our own 
self-sufficiency, that it is more pleasing in His 
sight to wait in all humility and eingleness 
of heart, to feel His love operate in our minds. 
and His good spirit refresh our hearts. Thus 

would His worehip, whether in vocal homage, 
or silent adoration, be au offering of His own 
preparing and acceptable in His sight; and 
while such a disposition prevailed, even if He 
saw meet, for the trial of our constancy, to 
withhold his sensible presence from us, I have: 
no doubt that our patient dedication of heart 
would be well pleasing to Him.—Life of John 
Pemberton. 


IF good people would but make goodness 
agreeable, and smile instead of frown in their 
virtue, how many would they win to the good 
cause? 


not be completely expressed in precise words 
and formulated in logical propositions volun- 
tarily renounces the most inspiring promises 
of his nature, and shrinks back from the 
point whence his immortal progress is to pro- 
ceed. Every forerunner of the race goes 
forth, like faithful Abraham, in obedience to 
a divine impulse, not knowing whither. In 
our highest and purest moments, when we are 
most truly ourselves, the truths that are spir- 
itually discerned shine clearest within us, and 
we feel most sure that they are the morning 
star of our perfect day; and when we have 
for a season lost them, and cannot immedi- 
ately reproduce them, the remembrance that 
we have had them and the hope of having 
them again are still a guiding power, to 
which we feel that it is rational and wise to 
yield ourselves. 

Spiritual perception, insight, intuition is 
also designated by the word “faith” when 
that word is used in its religious sense, as dis- 
tinguished from mere belief or opinion. It 
would be well if the distinction between these 
words were universally observed, and that 
they should no longer be used indiscrimi- 
nately to designate two things essentially dis- 
tinct. Therefore I have named this commu- 
nication ‘‘The Eye of Faith,” and, in what 
I may have yet to say, P would be understood 
as using the word synonymously with spirit- 
ual insight.—C. Palfrey in Christian Register. 









































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


On the 1st of Fourth month of the present 
year, at the call of Emily B. Canby, a num- 
ber of women Friends of Baltimore, with 
others in sympathy with them, associated 
themselves together for the purpose of united 
effort for the relief of the colored refugees in 
Kansas, 

They proceeded immediately to gather 
such material contributions as money, cloth- 
ing and articles of household use, obtaining 
a modest fund of over $250. 

A lady of Baltimore gave $100 for the use- 
of the Association, with the information that 





Be more careful that you have something 
weighty and pertinent to say than that you 
should say things in the most polished and 
skillful way. There is good sense in what 
Socrates said to the.clever young Greeks in 
this regard, ‘‘ That if they had something to 
say they would know how to say it;” and to 
the same effect spoke St. Paul to the early 
Corinthian Christians, and in these last times 


the wise Goethe to the German students : 
*‘ Be thine to seek the honest gain, 
No shallow sounding fool ; 
Sound sense finds utterance for itself 
Without the critic’s rule; 
If to your heart your tongue be true, 
Why hunt for words with much ado?” 


——_ +08. 
SILENT WAITING. 


As the outward order of society sometimes 
suggests hints that lead towards Divine 
truths, it is remarkable that the various pro- 
fessors of Christianity have not more fre- 
quently discovered that the servant who waits 
in silent attention on his master is the most 
likely to discover his will. Thus it appears 
to me that the most acceptable homage to the 
all-secing, all knowing Master and Sovereign 
of the universe is a waiting in humble rever- 
ent silence before Him; and when we mest 


in a savings bank, which had never been dis- 
turbed, and had now increased to a consider- 
able sum. After his death she, remembering: 
his great interest and kind feeling for the 


amount to their aid, $100o0f which she en- 
trusted to this Association. 

Meetings or sociables were held, and a 
quantity of clothing, etc., was prepared for 
the forlorn wanderers in search of liberty, 
and thie, as well as the second-hand articles 
donated, was duly forwarded to Elizabeth 
Comstock and her co-workers in Kansas. 

This prompt and efficient action of our 
Friends in Baltimore isa good example to 
the benevolent and thoughtful eleewhere, and 
if equal faithfulness ‘is found among other 
communities, it is not too much to hope that 
the pressing needs of these voluntary exiles. 
may be relieved, and they helped forward 
toward free homes in a free land. 8. R. 





In union with God alone can the spirit find 
a resting place. 


her husband, when a boy, had deposited $20: 


colored people, felt like devoting the whole 
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THE OTHER SIDE, 


Lest any emigrant to the West should fail 
to be informed of the dark as well as the 
bright features of the heritage of possible 
home; which awaits our coming millions, we 
ask attention to this letter, giving the hard 
experiences of a Peansylvania farmer who 
has endeavored to beiter his condition by 
emigrating to Kansas. 

Probably b2fore this time rains have come 
to the valley of the Arkauasas, and S. Y. 
Griest may have better things to say to the 
Baltimore American. 


‘‘Fort Larnepb, Kan., May 30th, 1880. 

“Epirors oF THE AMERICAN.— Would 
you be willing to let m2 give your readers a 
short account of my exp2rience aud travels 
through the great Arkansas Valley in the 
State of Kansas? Lt m2 go back ons year 
from last March, when, with my brothers 
and sisters, we left our old home in York co., 
Pa. We left there for our new home, ex- 
p2cting to find a splendid coustry, flowing 
with the good things of this earth. We came 
right on here under the charge of a land 
agent of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad; found the couatry looking rather 
dry, but, being early, vegetation hid not time 
to start. We purchased 240 acres of prairia, 
lying very ricely; went to work to put upa 
good house, broke the hedge rcws and some 
40 acres; but no soaking rains came to start 
the wheat or spring crops, s9 our first summer 
was a failure of everything but dry weather. 
We put out our breaking in whet, and now, 
April 30th, the fields are as bare as if they 
had never been seeded; so that we have 
speat $2,000 and have no’ got one cent of re 
turns. Now, we find that there has not been 
a rain to soak the ground six inches deep 
since the Ist of July, 1878, which is nearly 
two years. I have just returaed from a trip 
of tweaty-four days with horses and wagon 
(or mules, rather), throuzh all of the south- 
eastern counties of the Stata and along the 
line of tha Atchison, Topeka aad Santa Fe 
Railroad, feom Emporia to Garfizld. We 
fiad the p2ople dissatisfied, as a general thing. 
The whole way alonz tha liae of this railroad 

rospecis for crops are poor,asa general thinz. 

ae Big Arkansas River is dry from Hatch- 
inson as far west as we have heard from. 
People are leaving the valley by the hun- 
dred for the Kansas Pacific Road, north of 
this, or for the southeastern part of the State, 
both paris of the State having water and 
timber in more abundance than we can find 
in this desert. Homesteaders are leaving 
their claims, and if anyone will come and 


give us one-half of what we have spent, we 
will give them as good a title to a dried-up 
farm, lying as nice as can be put out in the 
State. We intend leaving, whether we sell 
or not, with quite a colony, a larger colony 
than we brought with us. We send this East 
to our friends—and there are many of them 
readers of The American—as a warning to 
keep out of the Big Arkansas Valley, by all 
means, Yours truly, 
“S. Y, Gries. 

“P.S—lIf rain does not come soon, there 
are people that will need help to keep them 
from starving or suffsring.” 





I sEE in the world two heaps—hu nan hap- 
piness and misery. If I can take but the 
smallest bit from one heap and add to the 
other I hava carried a poiat. If a child has 
dropped a halfpenny and by giving it another 
I can wipe away its tears, I feel I have done 
something. I should be glad, indeed, to do 
greater things, but I will not neglect this.— 





John Newton. 
SCHR APS 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. - 


It is not often that I am in possession of 
anything that I consider worth offsring my 
friends, but am thankful that I am geuerally 
favored with a sense the existence of which 
the Apostle esteemed an evidence of life, of 
“Jove for the brethren.” I know not that I 
have ever felt more strongly drawa toward 
those whose abidinz is in the Truth than 
since I have been denied the privilege of 
frequent mingling with my friends. 

I did feel greatly disappointed not to find 
thee at meeting on last First-day week, and 
was troubled because I felt sure that thou 
wouldat have been there if well enough. Bat 
after a time all personality was swallowed up 
in the love that is universal, and the space 
that divided us materially was lost in a 
spiritual nearness, and the exerciss which 
followed seemed to me to embrace a living 
concern felt by thee, which I was graciously 
permitted to share. I may have been mis- 
taken, but it was to me as a brook by the 
way, around which the few assembled, 
seemed to gather to mutual refreshment. 

I do not want thee, my precious sister, to 
indulge the thought of becoming “useless.” 
No, no. The lamp lighted in thy youth, and 
aince kept brightly buraing, will continue to 
shed its friendly rays for the benefi, of fellows 
travelers. Although pysically unable to 
carry it whither thou wouldst, the gooi Mas- 
ter will cause its light to fall where it is 
ne2ded, so that thy placa in His aervica will 
still be acceptably filled, and therefore my 
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spirit bids thee rejoice in the measure of 
grace so bountifully granted-thee. I feel as- 
sured that thou wilt from time to time be 
furnished with the evidence thou livest not in 
vain. 

From my chamber window we can see 
Long Island Sound, said to be eight miles 
distant, and from the front rooms there is a 
fine view of the Hudson, within a half mile. 
Between these waters, with genial breezes 
from surrounding hills, it would seem that 
health should be found. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 3, 1880. 





OrDINANCES.—It will be seen from the 
extracts which appear in this paper that what 
are known as the ordinances or sacraments of 
the Christian Church claimed a large share of 
the discussions of London Yearly Meeting at 
its late session. The view was expressed that 
if all other denomiaations of Christians had 
taken the ground respecting the ordinances 
that Friends have, there would wholly bave 
passed away from the world the two great 
visible and historic monuments of the Incar- 
nation—Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. So 
far from this being the case, it seems to us 
that had it not been for the ever-recurring 
testimony of a faithful few in all the ages 
past, that the Incarnation, or manifestation 
of God in man, is a spiritual manifestation, 
“blotting out the handwriting of ordinances 
that was against us and contrary to us” —con- 
trary to that spiritual life and union which 
must be experienced by every soul that comes 
into a measure of its power—had it not 
been for this constant uprising of the soul 
in its reaches after the Divine, the whole 
Christian world would long since have been 
given over to those carnal ordinances which 
formerly as now “stood in meats and drinks 
and divers washings” imposed upon the 
people until the time of the Reformation. 

Whenever we see Friends turning to these 
outward elements for help in their spiritual 
journey, we call to mind the words of that 
eminent apostle, Paul, “ But now, after that 
ye have known God, or are known of God, 
how turn ye again to the weak and beg- 
garly elements whereunto ye desire to be 
again in bondage?” 


It is this seeking after a visible sign that 
draws away from the word of life in the 
soul, which word is quick and powerful—a 
discerner of the thought and intent of the 
heart and a swift witness for God in all 
things that pertain to salvation. 

The outward emblems are but semblances 
of that which must be experienced, and 
never can make the comers thereto perfect, 
nor will they satisfy the soul that is hun- 
gering and thirsting after righteousness. 
The washing of regeneration—the commu- 
nion of the body and blood of Christ— 
according to the plain and unmistakable 
words uttered by Him—are the repentings 
for sin through sorrow and tears, and the 
feeding of the cleansed and purified soul 
upon the divine precepts which He handed 
forth, “ for,” said He, “it is the Spirit that 
quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing: the 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit 
and they are life.” 

Religion is not to be gained by anything 
that we can do, or can offer to our Heavenly 
Father. The religion that blesses, and brings 
peace to the soul is found through obedi- 
ence—not to ordinances of man’s appointing 
—hbut obedience to the inspeaking word, 
which maketh wise unto salvation, opening 
a channel of communion between the Holy 
Spirit and the soul of man, and bringing 
all into the onenezs which is the badge of 
discipleship. 

Any other dependence weakens rather 
than strengthens the life of the soul. In 
the gropivgs of ignorance and superstition, 
as in the weakness and fear of the little 
child learning to walk, it gives courage to 
have something to Jay hold of — something 
that is tangible, that may be seen and felt; 
but when this infantile condition is past the 
outward prop is no longer needed, for the 
faith of the child in the power of its own 
limbs to carry it whither it wills is estab- 
lished. 

So, in the times of weakness and doubt, 
there were priests and offerings, mediaiors 
and intercessors, altars and sacrifices, and 
in large measure these must continue, for 
the masses of mankind are not yet fully 
awakened to the meaning of the Incarna - 
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tion—not yet prepared to hear His voice, 
but prefer that a Moses should convey the 
message, and be a “daysman,” as of old; 
but let it not be said of any who have been 
bidden to “come up higher” that they fear 
to yield unreservedly to the call, preferring 
to “Jean to their own understandings.” 





Summer Reapinc.—We are often asked 
to call attention to such recent books as 
would be suitable for the use of those who 
enjoy the privilege of a summer vacation, and 
may have mauy hours for quiet reading 
which other portions of the year cannot 
afford. 

The wonderful realm of fiction is often 
suggested, and cheap editions of the fascinat- 
ing works of the romancer are presented in 
such variety that there is some danger that 
the thoughtful, earnest and true in literature 
will not have its due place. 

A judicious counselor of young persons re- 
cently recommended the reading of at least 
one great book during each summer vacation. 
And we are prepared to affirm that the hours 
will pass all the more delightfully on the 
hills or by the sea if a definite portion of each 
day be assigned to careful and studious read- 
ing of some noble book of history, philosophy 
or natural science. And in order that self- 
culture may not degenerate into selfish cul- 
ture, it may be well to recommend the read- 
ing aloud of the specially valuable book to 
any that feel sympathy enough with the sub- 
ject discussed to give an attentive ear. 

Books of a higher order are furnished for 
the millions at the same rates as the most 
trivial and ephemeral fiction, by J. K. Funk 
& Co., of New York; and the various num- 
bers of the Standard Series which have in 
turn come before us have been such as we 
could warmly commend for thoughtful sum- 
mer reading, while the form is so convenient, 
the type so good and book so neat in its ap- 
pearance as to meet almost every reasonable 
requirement. 

Noble and suggestive poetry should go with 
us to summer retreats, and inspiration for 
good work in the future is often to be found 
in the stories of the toils and trials of ideal 
heroes. But true biographies of the good 










and great, and especially autobiographies of 
the tempted and the tried, are better than the 
cloudland pictures of the romancer. 


We would also venture to commend to all, 


the conscientious study of the various polit- 
ical and social questions of the day during 
the months of this important summer; for, in 
the autumn when the voters of our country 
proceed to the exercise of the crowning right, 
and perform the grandest duty of a true Re- 


publican citizen—to choose the chief magis- 
trates for the nation—they should be pre- 
pared to choose wisely. It is justly said that 
no intelligent person, whether in possession 
of the franchise or not, is entirely without in- 
fluence at these times of national reckoning ; 
and ali should feel the weight of the respon- 
sibility which accompanies influence. 

The thoughtful observation of nature dur- 
ing the months of midsummer is greatly 
helped by good books written by wise and 
learned lovers of the study of nature, and we 
feel like suggesting to our young folks that 
every railway ride may be a valuable lesson 
in geology; every week by the sea a study of 
animal existence in the ocean; every day in 
the woodland, or upon the mountain slcpe, an 
opportunity to gather elementary knowledge 
of the charming science of botany. At any 
rate, take a good book with you, and strive 
to compare its teachings with those of the 
Book of Nature. 





DIED. 

ALLEN.—On the 25th of Sixth month, 1880, in 
Lower Merion, Pa., Casper, son of Ellwood and Jane 
Allen, aged 18 years. 

DAVIS.—On the 20th of Fifth month, 1880, at 
the residence of her husband, near Woodstown, 
N. J., after a lingering illness, Mary Ann, wife of 
Josiah Davis, in the 79th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 

HANSON.—On the morning of Sixth month 29th, 
1880, Gulielma Maria, widow of Joseph Berry Han- 
son; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Philada. 

LONGSTRETH.—On Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 23d, 
1880, in Phila., Ann W., wife of John Longstreth, in 
the 72d year of her age; a member of Green street 
Monthly Meeting. 

PALMER,—On the 27th of Sixth month, 1880, in 
Lower Makefield, Bucks county, Pa., Rachel Palmer, 
in her 74th year; an elder of Falls Mo. Meeting. 

PANCOAST.—On the 22d of Sixth month, 1880, 
at Springfield, Delaware county, Pa., Seth Pancoast, 
Sr., aged 87 years. 

ROBERTS.—On the 26th of Sixth month, 1880, in 
Camden, N. J., Reuben, only son of John H. and 
Sallie B. Roberts, aged 5 months. 
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WHITE.—Oa First-day morning, Sixth month 
13th, 1880, after a long and severe illness, which he 
endured with Christian patience and resignation, 
Wm. C. White, in the 86th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of New York Monthly Meeting. 

He was a diligent attender of all our religious 
meetings when health and strength permitted, and 
also encouraged the other members of his family to 
this very important duty. We humbly trust and 
believe his purified spirit is now enjoying the re- 
wards of a well-spent life, and we can adopt the 
language of one, formerly, ‘Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace.” —~ 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SISTER DORA. 


Such is the title of a brief biography, by 
Margare: Lonsda'e, of a woman of great 
nobleness of heart, aud of singular mental 
and spiritual endowmeats. Dorothy Wynd- 
low Pattison was born in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, in 1832, and died in 1878, after a life 
dedicated to the help of the poor, the sick 
and the afflicted. 

Her early life was characierizel by an 
extreme joyousness, combined with sweetness 
and evenness of temper; and by an aptitude 
for learning without being tasked or taught. 
Many serious attacks of illoess and general 
ill health seemed to develop in her the power 
of extraordinary fortitude in bearing p2in 
and weariness, combined with a habit of 
always looking on the bright side of every- 
thing; and these qualities continued to char- 
acterize all her future life. 

At twenty years of age Dora had become 
a tall, strong, healthy woman, with an active 
mind, as well as a most vigorous body. Beau- 
tiful in person, and endowed with extraordi- 
nary vivacity, she was eminently fitted for 
the enjoyment of society and of those pleas- 
ures which are within the reach of persons of 
her rank and positioa in life. But her great- 
est delight wa; ever in ministering to the 
needs of others; and, desiring to use to the 
utmost all her powers of body and mind in 
practical philanthropic work, she entered a 
community called the Sisterhood of the Good 
Samaritans, to gain the regular training and 
the direction of her energies which she 
believed it wou'd give her. The oath of obe- 
dience to the clergyman who wa; called the 
pastor, and to the person whom he appointed 
out of their owa number to the offic of Sis. 
ter in Caargs was the bond of the sisterhood; 
and she had reasons later to repent having 
taken any sach obligation upon herself. 

Tae discipline and training she received 
may have been the means of helping her into 
the life of philanthropic labor for which she 
huagerei. In 1865 she was sant to help in 
nursing at a small college hospital at the 
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town of Walsall, in the great coal and iron 


district of South Staffordshire. Accidents of 
a painful and dangerous character were of 
frequent occurrence among the workers in 
the mines and mills, and it was as a surgical 
nurse that Sister Dora attained to remark- 
able efficiency, and the experience, and train- 
ing of eye and hand she obtained made her 
in time a skillful surgeon. 

Her resolute devotion to her duties and her 
tender sympathy with every form of euffer- 
ing, with a certain disregard for her own 
health, led to a very serious illness, which 
doubtless taught her caution for the future. 

Tae story of the remaining years of this 
noble life—of this remarkable instance of the 
greatest firmness and true eensibility, minis~ 
tering tenderly to the sin-stained and dark- 
ened sons of toil, is simply and beautifully 
told in this biography. It is not claimed to 
have been a life of entire perfectness, nor to 
have been without serious mistakes of judg- 
ment; but we cannot fail to see that the prin- 
ciple which led Sister Dora to her bigh plane 
of attainment was religious obadisnce to the 
voice of the Highest in her own soul, added 
to a due valuation of all the various helps to 
a spiritual life which were within her reach. 

Her remarkable influence over the men who 
came under her care asa nurse illustrates in 
a most striking manner the power of the min- 
istry of a spiritually enlightensd woman, 
whose heart is filled with love for God and 
for mankind. ; 

A cheerful, joyous spirit, sparkling wit, 
tact, and unbounded energy ani enthusiasm, 
characterized every part of her life, and 
made her work more effactive in the hospital, 
where she habitually took upon herself the 
heaviest tasks—never asking another to do 
anything she was not in the way of doing 
constantly herself. Lady pupils, who were 
glad to avail themselves of the instruction of 
Sister Dora, carried away with them from 
her hospital a higher knowledge than that of 
healing the sick and wounded. They were 
witnesses of the mighty power with which 
love for God and mankind eadowed one noble 
woman. Her direction to a friend who was 
engaging a servant for the hospital is cited: 
“Tell her this is not an orJinary house, or 
even hospital; I want her to understand that 
all who serve here, in whatever capacity, 
ought to have one rule, love for God, and 
then I need not say love for their work. I 
wish we could use, and really mean, the word 
Mais»n-Dieu.” 

It is said to be literally trae that she never 
touched a wound without lifting up her heart 
to the Giver of all virtue, and asking that 
healing might ba conveyed by her means; 
that she never set a fracture without a prayer 
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that through her instrumentality the limb 
might unite. 

She felt sure of the Divine guidance, and 
was distinctly conscious of it in the practical 
management of her work. The results of 
her fine sense of right and her more than 
mere human wisdom were at times considered 
marvelous, but to her they were only what 
she might reasonably hope for at all times— 
the blessing of the Heavenly Father upon 
work done for Him in the spirit of love aud 
of faith. 

In the year 1875 her great skill as a nurse, 
and the abounding love of the poor to whom 
she had long ministered, led Sister Dora to 


-@ give up her position as chief manager of the 


Cottage Hospital, and take a similar position 
in the Epidemic Hospital, on the outskirts of 
Walsall, that had just been erected for those 
stricken with small-pox, which was then rag- 
ing in the town. 

The people absolutely refused to send their 
patients to this special refuge, declaring they 
would far rather die at home. But when it 
became known to them that the beloved 
‘* Sister” would care for them there, all hesi- 
tation vanished, and the stricken ones were 
most gladly surrendered to her ministry. 
This work was undertaken in the conscious- 
ness that she would be very likely to fall a 
victim to the small-pox, since she was ever 
very sensitive to all forms of contagious dis- 
ease, but she was eatirely willing to dedicate 
her life to the help of others, not shrinking 
from this extreme test. 

Six months of isolation from the world and 
of most laborious nursing followed, and the 
dread pestilence passed by. Sister Dora 
returned to the care of the Cottage Hospital, 
and continued her surgical work therein as 
quietly as she had lefi it. 

Three more years of her beloved work 
remained to this devoted woman, and she 
passed away from life through one of its most 

ainful and lingering doorways of exit. 

eath by cancer is ever justly dreaded, and 
it is recorded of Dora Pattison that she 
endured with great sweetness and patience 
the terrible ordeal of suffering sho had to 
pass through. 

Of her, one not in full religious fellowship 
with her as to the outward, could say, 
“Surely the most desirable image of the 
Divine ideal is the most perfect human soul, 
and quite as surely that image has dwelt and 
worked among;si us at Walsall for fifteen 
years. That has baen our extraordinary 
privilege. Not only do we treasure her mem- 
ory as that of a great and useful worker in 
the cause of suffering humanity, but for the 
higher reason, that we have had in her a 
style of character more syblims than any we 





had seen before, or in these days, perhaps, 
hardly thought possible, For whilst we are 
ready to admit how specially she was equips 
ped for the kind of work she underiook, yet 
we have all felt how complete was ber char- 
acter on every side, and it is impossible to 
say how great she might have been in other 
circles of activity. 

“Should we be tempted some day to 
despond of humanity, we will think of her; 
should we be shaken some dark hour concern- 
ing the possibilities of Christianity, her image 
will reassure us; should we be told, amid 
scenes of perplexity, that ‘religion is a dis- 
ease ’—then we can point to her, as to one 
who possessed at all times a fulness of joyous 
life beyond all we have ever known.” 

So ends a brief, a charming biography, 
which will be found a book of absorbing 
interest and value. We commend to those 
who want good reading, of an interesting 
character, for the long, warm days of the com- 
ing summer. “Sister Dora” will bear read- 
ing twice. 8. R. 





From the Telegraph. 
A NOTED DOCTOR ON WOMAN’S DRESS. 


Dz. Richardson {delivered a lecture recently 
at the London Institution on hea!th and dress, 
The lecturer said the character of dress stands. 
so closely to the character of the person who 
wears it that it is hard to touch the one with- 
out introducing the other. All kinds of sym- 
pathies are evoked by dress; political sym- 
pathies are on the most intimate relationship 
with dress; social sympathies are indexed by 
it; artistic sympathies are a part of it. Pro- 
ceeding then to lay out the plan of the lec— 
ture he begged it to be understood that it was 
altogether apart from his purpose to depre- 
cate good fashion in dress. . . . . 

Corsets, waistbands, garters and tight shoes 
were specially denounced. The dress should 
be loose, and the weight of it should be borne 
by the shoulders. In men’s modern dress this 
was fairly accomplished, but in woman’s dress, 
dragging from the waist, there was produced 
such a waste of physical power that if women 
were in all respscts free as men they cold 
never approach to the position of men as 
active workers until they had emancipated 
themselves from this physical bondage. 

The reform he suggested ia the dress of 
womea was that it should in all practical de- 
tails have the same advantages, and should 
be in fact the same, with the exception of the 
exterior rob2 or gown. The long dress for 
women, which even trespassed sligatly on the 
ground, was the most becoming for them. 
This should p!ay the same part as the outer 
coat of the man, the rest of the dress beiag 
the same except that it might be made of 
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rather lighter materials, The great surgeon 
‘Cline, when once consulted by an anxious 
mother what she should do to prevent a girl 
from becoming deformed, answered, ‘‘ Let her 
have no stays, and let her run about like the 
boys.” He would indorse this wise rule, and 
would add, “Let the mothers of England clothe 
the girls precisely as they clothe the boys, 

ermitting Knickerbockers if they like, and 

et them add the one distinguishing mark of 
light, loose flowing gown, and the girls will 
grow into women as vigorous, as healthy and 
as well formed in body as their companions 
of the sterner sex.” In the next part of the 
lecture the quality of clothing was considered 
and the amount at various seasons, The ne- 
-cessity of special care in adapting clothing to 
seasons was illustrated from the physiological 
rule first discovered by the late Mr. Milner, 
that the body, independently of any will of 
its own, underwent two pounds of waste and 
of increase of weight, the waste commencing 
toward the close of September and the in- 
crease in the first weeks of April. Warm 
clothing ought to begin in September or early 
‘in October, and ought not to be left off uatil 
‘the close of April. For underclothing next 
the skin he strongly recommended silk and 
with that light, fleecy flannel. Thick, heavy 
flannel, and every material that absorbed and 
held the watery excretions from the skin, 
were at all times bad. Heavy clothes were 
bad and had really no necessary connection 
with warmth. For outer garments in cold 
weather those that were light and fleecy were 
best, and furs were excellent. 

Afier describing the dangers that occur in 
cold seasons from sudden changes of dress, 
and the flimsy dresses in which young ladies 
goin and out the heated ball-room during 
inclement weather, the lecturer touched on 
the ventilation of dress. He criticised se- 
verely the permanent waterproof which shuts 
up the rain that distils from the body, at the 
same time that it keeps out the rain which 
falls from the clouds—a distinction with a 
difference not in favor of the wearer of the 
permanent waterproof. Then he dwelt on the 
color of dress, conteading that- The Lancet 
was quite right in stating that white color 
was the best even in cold weather, while it 
was admittedly the best in the summer season. 
The objection to white was, of course, the 
readine:s with which it showed the dirt, an 
objection which was strictly an advantage in 
a health point of view, but which would be 
met practically by modifying the color to 
gray. For all ordinary occasions light gray 
ought t> take the place of black for outer 
coverings of the body. Black was in fact of 


ment to immerse themselves for months in 
crape were. indeed to be pitied. After the 
suttee it was almost the saddest of miseries 
inflicted by society on the already mis2rable. 





THE INDIANS AT CARLISLE, 


An extremely interesting account is fur- 
nished to one of our daily papers of a visit 
recently made to the Carlisle Barracks by 
the wife of John Lucas, a prominent busi- 
man of our city. The lady writes: 


A recent trip to Carlisle, during the period 
of the visit of the Sioux chiefs to their chil- 
dren at the Government School, now estab- 
lished for Indian children at the barracks of 
that town, was replete with interest and plea- 
sure, and filled the mind with the fact that 
the government had at last put into practi- 
cal force the only and true system of evan- 
gelizing and civilizinz the American Indian 
—who has so long battled against the en- 
croachments of the white race. 

I arrived at Carlisle after a musing ride, 
in which [ pictured the fertile valley of the 
Cumberland, now smiling uader the setting 
sun, its picturesque fields filled with rich 
prospects of harvest, and dotted with sub- 
stantial, even elegant homes, as it was in the 
years past in the undivided possession of the 
red man, its blue ridge still the same, but 
its dense primeval forests, then lifting to the 
sky, and its plains roamed over by the rude 
aborigines, whose descendants I was soon to 
see. Early on Sabbath morning mine host 
left to take charge of his Sunday-school 
class of eight Indian boys at the Episcopal 
Church. Here was an illustration of the 
advantages gained by pursuing this mode 
of education in our midst, and not on the 
frontiers. Hands and hearts are found who 
are ever ready to aid any demonstrated 
good. 

This good friend tells us he frequently 
brings his scholars to sup with him, and 
thus they are not only the recipients of his 
care and interest, but are receiving daily 
object lessons, in such conditions of civiliza- 
tion and refinement, as cannot be offered 
them in the regions where they live. I would 
not for a moment undervalue the mission 
work carried on in the Territories and reser- 
vations. Homes and family associations, 
even in the savage life of the Indian, it is not 


well to destroy, but what we can give them . 


here in the midst of our fertile and teeming 
valleys, and beautiful inland towns; cannot 
be presented to them there. 

Hence, it would be well indeed if these 


all colors the very worst, and thos? poor la- | military posts, scattered throuzhout our land, 
dies who thought it necessary after bereave- | could, in these blessed days of peace, be uti- 
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lized as educational centres for the children 
of the race we have driven back to the last 
confines of our land; with the old chiefs we 
may not make the rapid strides we can with 
the children, whose elastic and eager minds, 
uneeared by deception and disappointment, 
are the ready receptacle of all we may desire 
to teach. : 

Carlisle Barracks, built partly by the Hes- 
sians, partially destroyed by the late rebel- 
lion, are beautifully eituated on rising ground, 
commanding from some points a fine view of 
the town; the buildings are quite numerous 
and in tolerable good condition. They are 
used as dormitories for girls and the lady 
teachers, also a dormitory for the boys, dining 
room, school room and work shops. These 
latter were formerly the stables of the cav- 
alry horses, but with slight alterations form 
excellent workshops. Carpenter work, shoe- 
making, tinsmithing and other light indus- 
trial arts are taught, and the girls are taught 
all household occupations, while the general 
scholastic course still goes on. These chil- 
dren, about one hundred and sixty in num- 
ber, have only been at Carlisle since October, 
and are from camp life, not from the mission 
schools, and the progress they have made is 
eurprising. A chapel has been built on the 
grounds, where public services are conducted 
by the various denominations having churches 
in the town. 

During the Sunday of my visit the Epis- 
copal service was rendered in the Indian 
tongue to a quiet and attentive audience, 
numbering all the children, who range from 
ten to eighteen years of age, thirteen chiefs, 
five catecbists and several interpreters, beside 
quite a large number of visitors, among whom 
was Prof. McCaulley, of Dickinson College. 
The service was impressively read, and I 
afterward learned the instruction was on the 
Fifth Commandment. 

The sight is one long to be remembered 
and rejoiced over, and the large hearted Phil- 
adelphians who visit Carlisle will readily 
appreciate the labor of love so efficiently 
done by Captain and Mrs, Pratt. 





MY FIRE. 
BY PROF. F. W. CLARKE. 


Within my grate a cheerful blaze 

Lights up the room with ruddy rays, 

That blunt the winter’s sharpest stings 
With bygone summers’ offerings. 

I sit and watch the leaping flame, 

In wonder whence its beauty came; 

And trace it back to days of old, 

When Earth’s hard crust was scarcely cold, 
And tropic trees in arctic zones 

Taught the north-wind those subtile tones, 
Which, now and then, its weary blast 
Seems to regather from the past, 















To murmur in a mystic song 

The secret-keeping pines among. 

And, as I gaze, I somehow see 

Strange things that long have ceased to be ; 
The sooty carbon seems to glow 

With memories of long ago, 

And in the flickering lines of gold 

The story of its past is told. 


Ages ago, when Earth was young, 
And all her beauties yet unsung— 
Save in the songs that Nature weaves 
Into the texture of the leaves. 

Or teaches to the insect swarms 

That fill the light with darting forms— 
A meteor, like some silly moth, 

To meet destruction nothing loath, 
Drawn by a force it could not shun, 
Broke from its eircles round the Sun, 
And in a flashing spiral flight 

Shot to the central source of light. 
New fuel fed the solar flame; 

New sunbeams into being came; 

And these, unconscious of their birth, 
Sought speedily the whirling Earth. 


In that far-off, mysterious day 

The undeveloped planet lay 

Afloat in space, a different thing 
From that which bears us on its wing. 
Forgotten rivers downward ran 

From mountains never seen by man, 
To oceans, long since dried away, 
Whose beds are continents to-day. 
And overhead the heavens bent 

Not wholly like our firmament. 

Some stars, perchance, that now are cold,. 
In their deserted orbits rolled; 

And others shone more brightly then 
Than since abashed by gaze of men. 
The very Sun intenser glowed 

As on the heavenly way he strode, 
And sent to space the fiercer heat 

Of fiery youth and vigor sweet. 


Tbrough vapors dense the sunbeams fell, 
And worked in passing many a spell 

On ancient rocks and flowing streams, 
And decked with unaccustomed gleams 
The wings of insects proud to be 

The wearers of such livery. 

Then on through forests where the breeze 
Found giant ferns grown into trees, 

That in their waving branches held 

The wealth of summer undispelled. 


Strange flowers turned bright faces up 
To catch the light in many a cup, 
And all of nature gladly sought 

The blessings by the sunbeams wrought.. 
But these fair rays whose deeds I sing 
Staid nowhere long for anything ; 
Leaping from rock, and leaf, and tree, 
From stream and pool with equal glee, 
Until, half buried in the ground, 

A freshly fallen seed they found. 

And here they halted; here at last 

A welcome duty held them fast. 


As day by day\the sunbeams fell, 

A tiny leaflet burst its shell; 

And soon a stem of tender green 

Was thrust above the earthy screen, 
Daily it drank the air and dew ; 

Daily the sunlight warmed it through ;. 
Up toa mighty tree it grew. 

A tower of fronded foliage high 
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Above the forest sought the sky; 
Whoce sturdy stem, erect, defied 
Tempest or flood with haughty pride, 
And for a century bravely stood 

The monarch of the solitude. 


But Time, who conquers all things, saw 
This perfect tree without a flaw; 

And sent an insect, weak and small, 

To bring about its certain fall. 

Gnawed at the root, its strength decayed ; 
The forest giant bent and swayed. 

And with a ehuddering crash it fell 

From the high place it loved so well. 
Buried in slime, and ooze, and clay, 

The perished king forgotten lay, 


The Ages, with resistless tread, 
Marched slowly on above the dead; 
And where the tree had grandly grown 
They piled a thousand feet of stone. 

A royal tomb, with royal state, 

Was token of the monarch’s fate: 
Surely the future has for us 

No worthier sarcophagus. 


At last came Man, with eager brain, 
To ransack Earth in search of gain; 
And where a brook had cleft apart 
The rocks to reach a mountain’s heart, 
Deep in the chasm he could trace 

An ancient forest’s burial-place. 

In sheets of coal the eye could mark 
The very texture of the bark ; 

And see, with every tender vein 

Still sharply outlined, clear and plain, 
Leaves that bad wooed the morning sun 
When Time itself was scarce begun, 
And turned to stone the giant stem 
That wore the leafy diadem. 


Brightly my fire of coal may burn— 

Backward my thoughts, resistless, turn. 

With keen imagination’s eye 

I see the Ages passing by : 

I see the meteor’s headlong flight ; 

A planet’s death; the birth of light; 

The ancient world, unlike our own; 

The mighty forest turned to stone; 

And, scene by scene, before my eyes, 

The whole long vanished past arise. 

And from my grate I feel the glow 

Of sunbeams fallen long ago, 

Stored up by Nature’s magic art 

Within a tree’s untainted heart, 

To sleep a myriad ages long, 

And wake the subject of a song. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 


ee 
A FACT ABOUT CHILDREN. 


Every mother has noticed that her children 
are especially troublesome when, for any rea- 
son, her atievtion is directed inteasely to 
something else. Let aneighbor come in who 
has a story to tell or a request to make; let 
the mother herself endeavor to relate an in- 
teresting incident; let her attempt to give 
her whole attention to an interesting, narra- 
tion from some one else, and almost invariably 
small children will become nervous and 
troublesome, and will try by every means in 
their power, by crying, teasing and other 
means, to recall her attention to themselves. 





Now, the remedy for this is not to punish 
or scold children, for their conduct is really 
the result of a natural law. They really 
feel uncomfortable and unhappy because the 
currents of the mother’s magnetism, usually 
directed toward them, are diverted. They 
really feel a physical discomfort and nervous- 
ness. It is a psychological fact of which 
every mother is conscious. The only remedy 
is to send the children, for the time being, 
away from the mother’s presence. They can- 
not possibly “be made to behave” while she 
gives her attention intensely to other ne 

It is a great pity that mothers generally 
could not have more help in the care of their < 
emall children, for both mother and children 
are benefitted by being relieved for a while 
every day of each other’s presence. Every 
one who has had to do with children has 
noticed that when a child gets fretful and 
nervous, so that its mother can do nothing 
with it, if another person takes it away from 
her into a new atmosphere, as it were, the 
fretfulness and nervousness are usually cured. 
This is another psychological fact which 
young mothers especially ought to know. 
There is such a thing as an injurious famili- 
arity and contact between mother and chil- 
dren, and this is often observable even in in- 
fants. Change, refreshment, opportunity for 


-reaction, these are what both mother and 


children need. Let mothers make a note of 
this. 

A wise mother, who had successfully reared 
a large family, was onee asked by a young 
mother who was wholly worn out by her de- 
votion to her children, who were fretful and 
troublesome to an unusual degree, for advice 
as to how she should deal with them. “I 
think, my dear, that a little wholesome 
neglect would benefit both them and yourself,” 
was tke reply. The answer is one which 
young mothers, who find their children nerv- 
ous and troublesome, would do well to ponder. 
—H. M. Earle, in Western Magazine. 





From the Boston Post. 
THE TRUE STORY OF SKIPPER IRESON. 


Though the poem has been published many ke 

ears, aud has appeared in every edition of 

r. Whittier’s works since it was written, 
Skipper Ireson has never been vindicated, nor 
has a complete and truthful history of the 
affair ever been given to the public until re- 
cently. In his ‘‘ History and Traditions of 
Marblehead’ Samuel Roads, Jr., gives the 
following interesting version of the affair, 
which is acknowledged to be authentic: 

On Sunday, the 30th of October, 1808, the 
echooner Betty, commanded by Skipper Ben- 
jamin Ireson, arrived from the Grand Banks. 
Shortly after their arrival the crew reported 
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that at midnight on the previous Friday, 
when off Cape Cod Lighthouse, they passed 


Skipper. This version of the affair is gener- 
ally accepted as true. 






















the schooner Active, of Portlard, which was 
in a sinking condition, and that the skipper 
had refused to render any assistance to the 
unfortunate men on board the wreck. The 
excitement and indignation of the people 
upon the reception of this news can be better 
imagined than described. The resentment of 
the people was still further provoked when, 
on the following day, the sloop Swallow ar- 
rived, having on board Captain Gibbons, the 
master of the ill-fated schooner. He cor- 
roborated the story told by the crew of the 
Betty. 

@ = = This statement, by one who had so nar- 
rowly escaped a watery grave, made a deep 
impression upon the fishermen, and they de- 
termined to demonstrate their disapproval of 
Skipper Ireson’s conduct by a signal act of 
vengeance. Accordingly, on a bright, moon- 
light night the unfortunate skipper was sud- 
denly seized by several powerful men and 
securely bound. He was then placed in a 
dory, and, besmeared from head to feet with 
tar and feathers, was dragged through the 
town, escorted by a multitude of men and 
boys. When opposite the locality now known 
as Workhouse Rocks the bottom of the dory 
came out, and the prisoner finished the re- 
mainder of his ride to Salem in a ccart. The 
authorities of that city forbade the entrance 

+ of the strange procession, and the crowd re- 
turned to Marblehead. Throughout the 


In the following letter to Mr. Roads Whit- 
tier embraces the opportunity to make rep- 
aration for the injustice unwittingly commit- 
ted in his ballad. It will be read with 
interest by all those who reverence and love 
the man for his faithful devotion at all times 
to the cause of the oppressed. In writing it 
he has demonstrated anew his devoticn to 
truth, and has gracefully discharged one of 
the most delicate duties that can confront a 
literary man-—the acknowledgement of a 
mistake : 

‘Oak Knoxt, Danvers, Fifth mo. 18th, 1880. 

“My Dear Frienp: I heartily thank thee 
for a copy of thy History of Marblehead. I 
have read it with great interest, and think 
gocd use has been made of the abundant 
material, 

“No town in Essex county has a record more 
honorable than Marblehead; no one bas done 
more to develop the industrial interests of our 
New England seaboard, and certainly none 
have given such evidence of self sacrificing 
patriotism. I am glad the story of it has 
been at last told and told so well. 

“TI have now no doubt that thy version of 
Skipper Ireson is a correct one. My verse 
was solely founded on a fragment of rhyme 
which I heard from one of my early school- 
mates, a native of Marblehead. I supposed 
the story to which it referred dated back at 
least a century. I knew nothing of the par- 


<A 


entire proceeding Mr. Ireson maintained a 
dignified silence, and when, on arriving at his 
own home, he was released from custody, his 
only remark was: “I thank you for my ride, 
gentlemen, but you will live to regret it.” 


His words were prophetic. When too late 
to make reparation for the wrong they bad 
committed the impulsive fishermen realized 
that they had perpetrated an act of the great- 
est injustice upon an innocent man. 


Skipper Ireson was not more to blame than 
his crew, and, it is belicved, not at all. When 
the wreck was spoken and the cry of distress 
was heard a terrific gale was blowing. There 
was a corsultation on board the Betty as to 
the course to be pursued, and the crew de- 
cided not to endanger their own lives for the 
sake of saving others. Finding that they 
were resolute in their dete: mination, Skipper 
Ireson prepared to lay by the wreck all night, 
or until the storm should abate, and then go 
to the rescue of the unfortunate men. To 
this they also demurred, and insisted upon 
preceeding upon their homeward voyage 
without delay. On their arrival in Marble- 
head, fearing the just indignation of the peo- 
ple, they laid the entire blame upon the 








ticulars, and the narrative of the ballad was 
pure fancy. Iam glad for the sake of truth 
and justice that the real facis are given in 
thy book. I ceitainly would not knowingly 
do injustice to any one, dead or living. I am 
very truly thy friend Joun G. WHITTIER.” 


For want of an enlightened conviction of 
man’s participation in a divine principle re- 
ligion in all ages has sunk more or less into 
superstition.— Channing. 





WHAT A LIGHTNING BOLT DID. 


The South Bend (Ind.) Tribune says: F. 
E. Higbee detailed to a Tribune representa- 
tive the fearful werk done by lightning to his 
residence, on the Chicsgo road, about six 
miles from this city. He and his wife and 
child were sleeping in cne bed, and his 
cousin, Lucy Higbee, in an adjoining room. 
All were sound asleep when the building was 
struck. He was awakened by a noise which 
sounded as if the whole house was falling 
about him. He jumred from the bed and 
struck a light and found more ¢ebris than he 
supposed it was possible to make cut of his 
hcuse and furniture. The clcck was thrown 
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from the mantel and lay smashed on the 
floor; the cook-stove was broken and the 
bottom knockea out; the parlor stove was 
tipped over and one leg broken; the pipes 
and elbows of both stoves were burst and flat- 
tened out of shape and looked as if they had 
been heated red-hot ; Lucy Higbee’s bed was 
badly racked and splintered; a castor was 
knocked from the dining-table ; the cupboard 
was broken and the lids torn from all the 
cans in it, and many of the cans thrown to 
the floor ; a bottle of bluing was broken and 
the liquid thrown on the walle; the carpet 
was torn up and little shreds of it scattered 
all over the house; in short, there was scarce 
ly an article of furniture in the rooms that 
was not misplaced or damaged. Bricks from 
the chimney were scattered about, mixed with 
plastering from the walls, and the laths of the 
ceiling were partly forced from their places 
and hanging down into the room. The sashes 
of the north windows were broken and parts 
of them and the glass found several rods 
away from the house. F. E. Higbee, says it 
is evident the lightning entered the house 
through the chimney, and then scattered in a 
score of different directions. It filled the 
house with a sulphurous smoke that was so 
suffocating that the inmates of the house had 
to get out-doors as soon as possible. There 
were not a dozen whole bricks of the chim- 
ney left, and some of the bats were thrown a 
distance of five or six rods. One of the 
bricks struck him on the knee, and this was 
the most serious damage done to any of the 
inmates, although all of them were slightly 
shocked. The wonder is that they were not 
killed outright. One peculiar feature about 
the occurrence is, that every piece of steel 
and iron about the house is magnetized. He 
first discovered it while using his knife to 
drive some glazier’s points in the window sash. 
He then tried the knives and forks, scissors, 
a bayonet, his wife’s coreet-steels and found 
that all were heavily charged. 


——_—_> 568 


Just in proportion as you gain a victo 
over the evil, which you have become aw 
of in yourself, will your spiritual eye be 
purged for a brighter perception of the Holy 
One.— Channing. 





ITEMS. 


Tue Nicaraguan Canal project appears to be very 
well received by the newspapers of Central America. 


Tue steamer Dessouk, having on board the Egyp- 
tian obelisk, has arrived at Gibraltar. The steamer 
was to remain there a few days in order to lay in a 
supply of coal; she is expected to arrive in New 
York on the 15th inst. 


Tue dangerous counterfeit upon the $1C0 issue of 
national bank notes has already been applied to the 


National Revere Bank of Boston, the Pittsburg 
National Bank, the Mechanics’ National Bank of 
New Bedford, the Pittsfield National Bank of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the National Exchange Bank of 
Baltimore. 


CAREFUL investigation into the cause of the fire 
which broke out on the steamship Mosel revealed 
the fact that it originated spontaneously in silk 
goods, which constituted a part of her cargo. 
Chemical examination showed that for every part 
of silk fibre 0.75 part of oxide of iron and 2,50 
parts of coloring matter—consisting of fatty oils, 
organic and earthy matters—had been used to give 
body and weight to the silk.— Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


Tue Washington correspondent of the J'ublic 
Ledger gives the following interesting account of the 
Indians and the Carlisle school: The delegation of 
Kiowa, Comanche and Apache chiefs, from the 
Wicivita Agency—including Wild Horse and Stumb- * 
ling Bear—who came here a few days ago from the ‘ 
Carlisle Indian schoagl, where they visited their chil- 
dren, bave left Washington for the Indian Territory, 
after arranging some minor matters of business with 
the department to their entire satisfaction. A 
Comanche boy, 10 years of age, who was brought 
to the Carlisle school last November, not knowing 
a word of Evglish, has in tLe meantime so far mas- 
tered the language as to have been able to act as 
interpreter for the party in its conferences with Sec- 
retary Schurz during the past few days. The In- 
dians all express themselves greatly pleased with 
the educational advantages given to their children 
at the East, and are anxious for a speedy enlarge- 
ment of the Carlisle school, in order that they may 
send on an additional number. 


A More Cuerrrvut OuTLOOK In IRELAND.—An in- 
telligent correspondent of the Dublin Freeman’s 
Journal prophesies the garnering of abundant har- 
vests in Ireland this year from July to November, 
and, if the prophecy shall be justified by the event, 
there should be no need of Irish Relief Funds next 
year, and no such demands as Mr. Parnell bas just 
made—that a gift of $1,000,000 be taken from the 
Irish Church Fund for the relief of the suffering. 
The late heavy rains, following the long drought, 
have caused potatoes to grow with great rapidity ; 
the cereals which have appeared above ground are 
of a rich and heavy green hue; the artificial grasses 
are making satisfactory progress, and the pastures 
look beautiful; indeed, “the whole face of the 
country smiles upon the husbandman.” Should 
the weather be normally warm next month a heavy 
cereal produce may be looked for in most districts. 
What is most needed in Ireland now, according to 
this correspondent, is the development of dairy in- 
dustries and a greater amount of land given over 
to the cultivation of culinary vegetables.— Public 


Ledger. ‘ 


NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Seventh mo. 4th. Frankford, Phila., Pa., 3 P. M. F 
18th. Catawissa, Pa., 11 A. M. 
Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P. M. 


os 








QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN SEVENTH MONTH. 


Seventh mo. 20th. Western, at London Grove, Pa. 
22d. Caln, at East Caln, Pa. 
Westbury, at Westbury, N. Y. 
27th. Concord, at Concord, Pa. 
28th. Purchase, at Purchase, N. Y. 





